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PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  REPORT  ON  EL 

The  part  of  this  report  which  most  deeply  c( 
education,  and  in  fact  all  who  are  in  any  way 
changes  with  which  the  Harvard  method  of  dispensing 
threatens  our  whole  higher  education,  is  that  portion  which  is 
devoted  to  the  question  of  elective  studies.  Most  of  this  is  furnished 
by  President  Eliot  himself,  although  valuable  matter  is  also  con- 
tributed in  the  report  of  the  Dean.  Both  taken  together  constitute 
an  authoritative  presentation,  backed  by  an  elaborate  discussion,  and 
may  be  described  in  brief  as  President  Eliot's  exposition  and  defense 
of  the  Harvard  policy  as  to  elective  studies. 

It  is  also,  in  a  sense,  a  new  discussion.  It  transfers  the  debate 
from  the  more  theoretical  region  down  to  the  nearer  field  of  actual 
application  at  Harvard.  Two  main  features  have  marked  the  dis- 
cussion, as  hitherto  conducted.  One  was  the  theoretical,  the  other 
the  experimental ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  rash  to  say  that  on  both 
these  sides  of  the  question  the  upholders  of  disciplinary  college 
education  as  against  the  Harvard  plan  have  not  been  driven  from  the 
field.  This  was  most  notably  true  on  the  experimental  side,  wherein 
the  experience  of  Germany  (the  only  well-recorded  and  scientifically 
organized  university  experience  of  our  century)  proved  of  such 
effective  weight  and  received  especial  emphasis  by  the  opportune 
reprint  in  this  country  of  the  opinion  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  It 
was  also  seen  in  the  quickly  ensuing  though  temporary  suspension  of 
the  partly  accomplished  attempt  to  remit  Greek  as  an  entrance 

luirement  at  Harvard.     It  was  seen  in  the  decided  attitude  of  the 
mblic  press.     It  now  appears  again  in  the  character  of  this  Report, 

ich  is  almost  entirely  defensive.     The  six  parts  under  which  Dr. 

)t  arranges  his  discussion  are  mainly  a  defense  against  the  chief 
)bjections  ordinarily  urged  against  his  elective  plan. 

The  situation  of  a  Harvard  apologist  at  this  juncture  is  one  which 
jident  Eliot  thoroughly  appreciates.     To  renew  the  theoretical 
iscussion  might  be  to  open  an  interminable  debate,  which  would  be 
dnteresting  and  perhaps  ineffectual.     The  deciding  factor,  after  all 
lid  and  done,  will  be  the  experimental  one  ;  and  on  the  experimental 

le  something  must  be  produced  to  break  the  otherwise  unanswer- 
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able  force  of  previous  American  college  experience  reinforced  by 
that  of  Germany.  President  Eliot  has  essayed  to  do  this,  and  in  the 
only  way  likely  to  prove  serviceable.  That  way  is  by  building  up  at 
Harvard  a  body  of  well-considered  experience,  sufficient  to  answer 
adverse  experience  elsewhere.  How  the  Harvard  plan  "  works  in 
practice"  is  to  be  the  deciding  argument.  The  Report  accordingly 
proceeds  to  exhibit  "  as  completely  as  may  be,  the  actual  working  of 
the  Harvard  elective  system  in  two  college  classes  (those  of  1884  and 
1885),  during  the  four  years,  1881-2—1884-5."  These  two  classes 
include  350  students,  all  whose  elective  choices  are  tabulated  for  our 
inspection. 

The  position  is  most  wisely  chosen,  for  this  one  thing  remains 
be  tried  before  the  argument  can  be  closed.  Educational  theory  ma; 
be  adverse.  Our  own  previous  experience  and  that  of  Old  Worl 
universities  may  also  have  been  adverse.  But  if  the  Harvard  electiv 
plan  "  works  well  in  practice,"  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  th 
actual  is  possible,  and  modify  our  views  accordingly.  But  we  shall 
also  be  entitled,  in  view  of  the  character  of  previous  experience,  to 
require  that  the  tests  applied  to  this  new  experiment  be  exact  and 
rigid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Harvard  experiment  is  not  yielding 
the  results  its  advocates  believe,  our  previous  experience  is  confirmed 
in  a  most  important  way — namely,  through  proof  furnished  in  the 
failure  of  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  very  men  who  champion 
the  so-called  "  new  education." 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  separately  the  six  heads  under  which 
President  Eliot  develops  the  significance  of  his  statistics.  In  so 
doing  we  accept  without  reserve  his  whole  body  of  statistics,  but 
strenuously  deny  the  validity  of  his  arguments  erected  upon  them. 
They  yield  no  such  general  conclusions  as  he  would  draw.  What  we 
propose  to  prove  without  any  ambiguity  or  avoidance  is  that  these 
statistics  contain  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  some 
of  the  weightiest  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
present  Harvard  plan.  We  propose  to  show  that  Harvard  is  now 
offering  heavy  temptations  to  her  higher  students  to  become  prema- 
ture specialists  without  gaining  a  liberal  education  and  general 
intellectual  training,  and  that  they  are  yielding  in  large  numbers  to 
these  temptations.  Also  that  the  lower  students,  who  are  most 
sorely  deficient  and  in  greatest  need  of  mental  discipline,  avoid  the 
severer  and  flock  into  the  easier  studies.  Very  many  are  failing  to 
choose  their  studies  with  coherency.  Most  discouraging  of  all  is  the 
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proof  which  will  show  that  the  most  noticeable  change  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  a  general  movement  of  undergraduate  effort 
away  from  the  severer  and  disciplinary  studies  into  the  easier  ones, 
with  no  movement  in  the  other  direction.  Last  of  all  we  shall  notice 
the  disintegration  and  dissipation  of  meaning  to  which  the  B.  A. 
degree  has  been  subjected,  so  that  it  is  rapidly  losing  all  definite 
character. 

I.  As  to  specialization  in 'studies.  Under  this  is  considered  the 
danger  of  "  a  specialization  so  extreme  as  to  impair  that  general  cul- 
tivation and  openness  of  mind  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
educated  men."  To  settle  this  question  we  are  furnished  with  a 
complete  list  of  those  who  have  specialized  sufficiently  to  qualify 
themselves  as  candidates  for  "honors"  at  graduation.  This  list 
includes  all  who  have  given  over  half  their  time  for  the  last  three 
years  of  the  course  to  the  department  in  which  they  seek  honors. 
Honors  are  awarded  in  thirteen  separate  departments.  Chemistry  in 
one  department,  classics  another,  philosophy  another;  also  music, 
physics,  history,  and  so  on.  These  departments  are  mostly  single 
subjects,  not  classes  of  subjects,  as  literature  or  science;  and,  conse- 
quently, where  specialization  occurs  in  science,  it  does  not  mean 
scientific  study  as  a  whole,  but  some  one  part  of  it.  This  closer  limi- 
tation in  specializing  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  estimate.  Out 
of  the  350  cases  which  compose  the  statistics,  the  list  of  those  who 
have  given  over  half  their  time  for  three  years  to  one  "department" 
is  ninety-eight,  or  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  This  does  not  seem 
to  President  Eliot  at  all  extreme.  On  the  contrary,  he  draws  a  high 
line  at  those  who  have  given  over  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  the  same 
subject,  and  calls  these  the  "only  cases  of  highly  specialized  work." 
There  are  twenty-seven  such  cases.  We  may  note  in  passing,  however, 
that  these  twenty -seven  include  almost  exactly  half  of  the  first  ten 
students  in  each  class,  and  that  the  ninety-eight  cases  include  more 
than  half  of  the  first  twenty  in  each  class.  When  we  remember  these 
are  undergraduate  American  collegians,  and  that  over  one-fourth  of 
them  are  giving  more  than  half  their  time  for  three  years  to  one 
"department,"  which  often  means  one  single  subject,  as  chemistry 
or  music,  or  modern  languages,  and  that  these  ninety-eight  include 
half  the  highest  students,  it  excites  something  more  than  a  mild 
amazement  to  read  President  Eliot's  claim,  made  for  all  except  the 
" highly  specialized"  twenty-seven,  that  "they  did  not  use  their 
freed  om  in  order  to  specialize  their  work  to  any  degree  which  could 


seem  inexpedient  even  to  persons  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  speciali- 
zation." (p.  34.)  And  again:  "The  liberty  to  specialize  is  as  yet 
barely  used."  (p.  34.) 

But  suppose  we  waive  all  this.  A  more  serious  question  remains. 
Not  what  did  these  ninety-eight  study,  but  what  did  they  omit  ?  Let 
us  go  down  the  roll  of  the  two  classes,  taking  the  ten  highest  men 
in  each. 

In  the  choices  of  the  class  of  1884  (p.  9) : 

No.    1  took  no  course  in  mathematics  or  science. 
"      2         "  "      mathematics,  science  (except  botany),  philosophy, 

history,  political  science. 
3         "  "      science  or  philosophy. 

"      4         "  "      philosophy,  history,  political  science,  classics,  mod 

ern  languages. 

"      5  omitted  the  same,  except  for  one  course  in  German. 
"      6  took  no  course  in  mathematics  or  physics. 
"      7         "  "      mathematics,  science,  political  science. 

"      8         "  "       science,  philosophy,  English,  modern  languages,  pol 

tical  science. 

"      9         li  u      science,  classics. 

•'    10         "  "      philosophy,  political  science,  classics,  English, 

So  in  the  choices  of  class  of  1885  (p.  21) : 

No.    1  took  no  philosophy,  history,  political  science,  classics,  English. 

2  "       mathematics,  science,  philosophy,  Latin. 

3  "       mathematics,  science,  classics. 

4  "       mathematics,  physics,  Greek. 

"5       "       mathematics,  history,  classics,  and  only  one  English  course 

and  that  in  senior  year. 
"      6       "       mathematics,  physics,  history,  political  science,  classics. 

7  mathematics,  physics,  philosophy. 

"      8       "       science,  political  science,  history,   philosophy,  modern  Ian 

guages. 
"9       "       nothing  but  ten  courses  in  classics,  one  in  German  and  one  i 

English. 
"    10       "       nothing  but  eleven  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics,  one  i 

French,  and  one  in  physical  geography. 

These  are  the  highest  ten  in  each  class,  and  all,  without  on 
exception,  omit  some  of  the  most  important  disciplinary  studies.     T 
give  the  B.  A.  degree  to  students  who  have  had  either  no  mathe- 
matics, classics,  modern  languages,  or  English,  save  what  they  learned 
at  school  or  in  Freshman  year,  is  bad  enough.     To  give  it  to  those 
who  have  never  opened  a  book  on  logic  or  political  economy,  or  heard 
a  lecture  on  philosophy,  or  studied  more  science  than  the  "barest 
elements  of  chemistry  and  physics"  (p.  49)  is  worse.     To  give  them 
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all  the  same  degree  is  worse  still.     And  to  give  the 
is  unspeakable. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  show  how  this  works 
but  a  few  scattering  instances  may  be  cited .  In  the  class  of 
No.  55  chose  nearly  half  his  courses  in  music  and  obtained  honoi 
therein.  No.  31  took  nothing  but  mathematics  and  physics  (save  one 
course  in  political  economy),  and  received  honors.  No.  74  took  eight 
of  his  eleven  courses  in  modern  languages  and  the  Fine  Arts.  N».  48 
took  one  course  in  German  and  all  the  rest  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Nineteen  of  the  "  highly  specialized  "  twenty-seven  are  in  th«Jbigfc^st 
fourth  of  their  class,  and  of  the  whole  ninety-eight  "  high "  and 
moderate  specialists,  seventy  are  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class.  The 
higher  we  go  in  the  class  the  higher  does  the  degree  of  specialization 
become. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  only  honors  Harvard  awards,  except  the 
ordinary  rank-list  in  class,  are  honors  in  special  departments.  There 
are  no  general  honors  for  general  eminence.  ' '  It  will  be  seen  that 
students  who  prefer  a  course  like  the  usual  prescribed  course  of 
American  colleges  can  perfectly  secure  it  under  this  system,  by  a 
corresponding  choice  of  studies,"  we  read  in  the  catalogue.  So  they 
can ;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  next  to  impossible  at  the  same  time  to 
qualify  themselves  for  honors.  The  whole  pressure  of  the  Harvard 
plan  of  awarding  honors  is  against  the  student  who  does  not  specialize 
but  wishes  a  general  intellectual  training. 

So  we  might  run  through  the  list,  did  space  permit.  The  "  tail " 
of  each  class,  however,  is  not  to  be  neglected  or  brushed  aside.  If 
we  take  as  a  sample  the  last  twenty  graduates  of  each  class,  we  shall 
find  a  marked  interest  on  the  part  of  these  students  in  the  courses  in 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  the  sciences  which  require  least 
severe  thinking,  such  as  botany,  zoology,  physical  geography,  and 
elementary  geology ;  also  the  fine  arts,  music  and  history— or  the  less 
severe  subjects  generally.  Quite  two-thirds  of  their  time  on  the 
average  for  three  years  was  given  to  these  subjects.  Here,  then,  is 
another  class  of  specialists  for  President  Eliot,  the  "  highly  special- 
ized" students  in  easy  subjects.  They  also  are  noted,  as  might  be 
surmised,  for  their  omission  of  the  heavy  disciplinary  subjects.  They 
have  taken  those  subjects  they  ought  net  to  have  taken,  and  have  left 
untakenthose  subjects  they  ought  to  have  taken  ;  and  there  is  no  health 
in  them.  All  but  one  of  them  omitted  mathematics,  and  this  one 
took  only  one-half  course.  All  save  four  omitted  physics.  Of  these 


four  one  took  one  course,  another  a  half-course,  and  the  other  two 
failed  and  never  resumed  the  study.  One  was  so  deficient  as  to  fail 
in  the  course  in  French  plays  and  novels  which  constituted  one-fourth 
of  his  whole  sophomore  year  work.  He  resumed  it,  however,  and 
completed  it  successfully  as  a  senior  year  study. 

So  much  for  specialization.  The  facts  show  that  in  the  upper  end 
of  each  class  it  is  very  prevalent,  and  that  many  of  the  higher  students 
are  sacrificing  to  it  their  general  education ;  and  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  class  the  students  are  sacrificing  both  their  general  education  and 
excellence  in  special  studies  as  well. 

II.  As  to  coherency  and  continuity  of  studies.  Much  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  coherency  has  been  foreshadow* 
in  the  remarks  on  specialization.  Coherency  of  studies  may  be  oi 
two  kinds,  either  among  the  great  departments  which  collectively 
sweep  the  whole  circle  of  important  human  knowledge,  or  between 
separate  studies  in  a  department.  Coherency  of  the  former  kind 
means  that  some  central  study  has  been  pursued  in  each  of  the  great 
departments,  which  are  few  after  all.  A  student  who  omits  entire 
great  departments,  such  as  all  the  physical  sciences,  all  social  science, 
or  all  philosophy,  is  incoherent  to  just  the  extent  in  which  he  is  in- 
complete. Something  is  missing  from  his  view,  and  this  prevents  a 
clear  and  symmetrical  organization  of  his  knowledge.  A  large 
amount  of  this  general  incoherency  is  apparent  in  the  instances  and 
classes  of  instances  cited  under  our  discussion  of  specialization.  As 
to  the  second  sort  of  coherency — that  among  studies  within  a  depart- 
ment—we may  at  once  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  specialization  and  exists  among  the  higher  students  in  these  two 
classes  in  a  marked  degree.  But  at  what  an  immense  loss,  so  far  as 
their  general  culture  is  concerned ! 

To  go  over  these  cases,  one  by  one,  and  say  that  one  is  coherent 
and  another  not  so,  is  futile,  apart  from  light  furnished  by  the 
instances  of  specialization.  President  Eliot,  however,  submitted  the 
list  of  350  cases  to  three  Harvard  experts,  and  they  searched  indepen- 
dently for  instances  of  incoherency.  One  found  sixteen.  The  second 
found  twenty  ;  but  the  two  agreed  only  upon  seven.  The  third  found 
another  number  of  instances.  All  three  agreed  only  on  six,  while 
some  two  (not  always  the  same  two)  were  able  to  agree  on  twenty- 
one.  What  are  snch  results  worth  as  proving  a  small  number  of 
incoherent  instances,  unless  we  understand  the  principles  on  which 
these  experts  proceeded  to  select  their  instances  ?  Next  to  nothing. 
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Did  they  regard  the  omission  of  all  philosophical  studies,  or  all 
political  science,  or  all  mathematics,  or  all  history,  or  all  physical 
science  as  coherent  ?  If  they  did,  they  begged  the  very  question  at 
issue,  and  that  they  did  is  evident  from  the  numerous  ID  stances  they 
have  left  uucited. 

III.  As  to  the  supposed  prevalence  of  a  disposition  to  choose  easy 
subjects. 

This  is  what  President  Eliot  regards  as  the  "  commonest  objection  " 
urged  against  the  elective  system.  It  is  "That  students  who  are 
free  to  choose  their  studies  will,  as  a  rule,  select  the  easiest  studies 
simply  because  they  are  easiest,  or  put  themselves,  by  preference 
under  the  instruction  of  easy-going  professors  who  give  high  marks 
for  little  work." 

If  this  statement  were  qualified  so  as  to  limit  it  to  indolent  and 
indifferent  students,  it  might  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
objection;  otherwise  not.  President  Eliot  conceives  three  ways  in 
which  courses  of  instruction  may  be  easy. 

(1.)  Because  "  designedly  conducted  by  an  easy-going  or  unfaithful 
teacher  in  a  lax  way." 

(2.)  Because  the  subject  is  "inherently  easy." 

(3.)  Because  "  a  skillful  and  conscientious  teacher  thinks  it  wise 
to  do  most  of  the  work  himself  and  to  allow  the  class  to  remain 
passive." 

Only  the  first  two  are  of  especial  concern  here.  That  the  first  is 
true  at  Harvard,  President  Eliot  asserts  "  does  not  deserve  serious 
attention."  "No  instructor,"  he  writes,  "has  anything  to  gain  by 
attracting  a  large  number  of  students  to  his  course."  This  last 
assertion  is  very  well  as  common-place  for  those  who  know  nothing 
of  elective  classes  in  American  colleges.  But  it  has  no  other  value. 
Without  questioning  President  Eliot's  implication  that  no  such 
instructors  exist  at  Harvard,  we  may  very  properly  call  for  some 
other  argument  than  this  wholesale  statement.  "Easy-going," 
though  not  necessarily  intentionally  "unfaithful  "  instructors  do  exist 
in  our  various  college  faculties.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence. College  students,  college  graduates  and  college  authorities 
know  this  to  be  true.  If  such  instructors  do  not  exist  at  Harvard,  the 
exception  may  be  well  regarded  as  very  remarkable  and  quite  solitary. 

President  Eliot  then  considers  the  second  possibility;  namely,  that 
the  subjects  themselves  may  be  "inherently  easy."  He  opens  his 
argument  with  a  fallacy  so  marked  as  to  deserve  separate  attention. 
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Here  it  is  :  "  If  the  principle  on  which  the  objection  under  consider- 
ation is  founded  be  true,  the  easiest  courses  will  be  largely  attended, 
or,  conversely  the  much-chosen  courses  will  include  all  the  easiest," 
(p.  41).  The  "principle"  alluded  to  is  that  "students  who  are  free  to 
choose  their  studies,  will,  as  a  rule,  select  the  easiest,"  (p.  39)  which 
is,  as  we  noticed  above,  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  "  principle 
on  which  the  objection  is  founded."  But  let  that  pass.  If,  however, 
it  be  granted  that  students  will,  as  a  rule,  choose  the  easiest  courses, 
this  is  good  to  prove  that "  the  easiest  courses  will  be  largely  attended." 
Nevertheless  it  must  also  be  proved  that  this  is  the  only  factor  oper- 
ating to  yield  large  attendance  on  courses  of  study.  Otherwise  there 
may  be  other  courses  which  are  not  easy  which  are  yet  largely 
attended  because  of  other  reasons,  such  as  future  life  work,  superior 
school  training,  natural  aptitudes,  consecution  of  studies  or  eminent 
instructors.  It  is  an  exquisite  non  sequitur,  therefore,  and  an  example 
of  the  risks  attending  over-suddenness  of  inference  in  converted  logi- 
cal propositions  to  say  that,  because  all  easy  courses  are  largely 
attended,  and  all  the  largely  attended  courses  are  sure  to  include  all 
the  easy  courses,  we  may  examine  these  largely  attended  courses,  and 
finding  a  number  of  non-easy  courses,  conclude  that  the  tendency  to 
choose  easy  subjects  is  not  prevalent. 

All  the  "  largely  attended  "  courses  are  tabulated  for  our  examina- 
tion. For  this  whole  mass  President  Eliot  claims  that  "  they  are, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  inevitable  subjects  of  the  less  advanced 
courses  under  any  conceivable  college  system,  whether  prescribed  or 
elective"  (p.  41).  This  might  be  admitted  at  once,  without  proving 
either  that  all  hard  subjects  are  fitted  to  discipline  and  train  the  mind 
in  any  high  sense,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  "  inevit- 
able" subjects  are  not  "inherently  easy."  Some  hard  subjects  are 
hard  simply  because  of  the  amount  of  work  required,  irrespective  of 
the  quality  of  the  work,  and  they  call  for  no  severe  thinking.  Others 
are  hard  because  of  the  severe  and  high  thought  involved.  This 
distinction,  is  ignored  throughout  President  Eliot's  argument.  But 
some  of  the  subjects  in  this  table  are  demonstrably  easy  and  "  inher- 
ently "  so :  such  as  Course  1  in  French  plays  and  novels,  which  enrolls 
122  students ;  Course  8  in  French,  which  consists  of  translation  from 
such  writers  as  George  Sand,  Dumas,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Gautier  and 
Cherbuliez.  This  course  has  171  students.  Are  these  two  "  inevitable 
under  any  conceivable  college  system?"  Though  there  were  six 
other  courses  offered  in  French,  yet  these  two  include  two-thirds  of 
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all  who  take  courses  in  that  language.  "  Geology  4,"  an  elementary 
course,  supplemented  by  "  voluntary  excursions "  into  the  country, 
has  111.  The  two  elementary  and  easier  history  courses  enroll  195 
and  241  respectively ;  or  more  than  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the 
other  eleven  courses  offered  in  history.  "Music  3,"  which  "is  un- 
doubtedly the  easiest  of  the  six  courses  offered  in  music,"  has  81,  and 
Course  3  in  the  Fine  Arts,  127.  There  are  no  "largely  attended" 
courses  in  physics,  however,  and  only  one  in  mathematics ;  and  that 
is  one  of  the  few  open  to  Freshmen.  There  is  only  one  in  chemistry, 
and  that  the  most  elementary  one  which  includes  more  students  than 
all  the  other  six  combined. 

Even  if  all  these  things  were  explainable  by  the  consecution  of 
studies,  they  would  prove  nothing  against  the  marked  tendency  to 
choose  easy  studies.  But,  fortunately,  we  do  not  need  to  depend  on 
scattered  items  of  this  sort,  valuable  as  they  are.  A  more  important 
and  unanswerable  proof  is  obtainable  in  another  way.  On  page  102 
of  the  Dean's  Report  we  are  furnished  with  a  table  representing  as 
accurately  as  may  be  the  "  percentage  of  the  work  of  undergraduates  " 
in  all  the  various  studies  offered  by  the  college.  The  table  is  double. 
The  first  side  of  it  shows  the  distribution  of  undergraduate  effort  in 
1864-5,  when  Harvard  had  practically  a  prescribed  system,  and  on 
the  second  side  is  the  average  for  the  last  six  years  under  their  elective 
plan.  The  subjects  of  instruction  which  in  1864-5  constituted  all  the 
courses  of  the  college,  still  embrace  nearly  nine-tenths  of  its  present 
courses,  the  new  subjects  which  make  the  remaining  tenth  being 
Semitic  Languages,  Sanskrit,  Roman  Law,  fine  arts  and  music.  So 
that  the  subjects  of  instruction,  covering  the  various  courses  offered, 
are  practically  the  same  for  purposes  of  general  comparison.  What 
is  to  be  said,  then,  as  to  the  directions  in  which  the  students  gave 
their  work  under  the  prescribed  plan  of  twenty  years  ago  and  the 
present  plan  ?  Let  President  Eliot  answer  in  his  own  words  of  brief 
reference  to  this  very  matter :  "The  subjects  which  have  lost  time 
are  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Chemistry."  All  these  and  only  these  have  lost,  and  lost  heavily. 
They  are  the  heavy  studies,  the  chief  subjects  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  the  very  stock  and  staple  of  American  college  education. 
Turning  to  the  table  on  p.  102  we  begin  to  see  the  significance  of  this 
statement.  Graek  has  fallen  off  one-half,  Latin  one-half,  English  to 
two-thirds  its  old  percentage,  Philosophy  to  two-thirds,  Mathematics 
to  less  than  two-thirds,  and  Physics  and  Chemistry  almost' as  much. 
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All  these  combined,  received,  in  1864-5  five-sixths  of  all  the  work  of 
undergraduates.  In  1879-85  they  received  but  little  over  three-sixths 
or  one-half.  Here  is  a  loss  of  about  one-third  of  all  undergraduate 
work  from  these  disciplinary  studies.  But  let  us  see  next  what  are 
the  subjects  which  have  gained  in  undergraduate  effort.  "German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  political  economy,  history,  .and  natural 
history,"  (p.  50)  or  the  modern  languages,  political  economy,  history 
and  the  eaaier  sciences.  Turning  again  to  the  table,  we  find  German 
has  increased  six- fold ;  French  over  three  fold,  Italian  one-half, 
Spanish  three-fold,  political  economy  nearly  four-fold,  history  one- 
half,  and  the  natural  history  group  of  sciences  nearly  five-fold ;  or 
all  of  them  combined  have  increased  from  one-sixth  of  the  total 
proportion  of  undergraduate  effort  to  between  twice  or  three  times 
that  proportion.  These,  save  political  economy  and  the  thinly 
attended  advanced  history  courses,  are  the  non-disciplinary  studies, 
the  studies  of  information  or  accomplishment,  rather  than  of  training. 
A  glance  at  the  new  subjects  of  study  will  complete  our  view.  If 
we  put  on  the  one  side  the  severer  new  studies,  such  as  Semitic 
Languages,  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  Roman  Law,  and  on  the  other, 
the  lighter  ones,  the  courses  in  fine  arts  and  music,  what  is  the  result  ? 
Nearly  six  times  as  much  undergraduate  work  goes  to  the  latter  as 
to  the  former.  What  can  be  clearer  from  all  this  than  that  there 
has  been  a  great  movement  of  undergraduate  work  at  Harvard  away 
from  the  disciplinary  and  toward  the  easy  subjects,  and  no  movement 
in  the  other  direction  ?  Is  any  detailed  proof  needed  to  reinforce  the 
unanswerable  weight  of  this  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Harvard 
students,  in  large  numbers,  have  been  pouring  out  of  the  severer  and 
into  the  easier  studies? 

We  shall  be  met  at  once  by  the  objection  that  this  change  may, 
after  all,  be  largely  apparent,  and  due  to  the  institution  of  new 
courses  of  attractive  study,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
facilities  offered  in  the  old  disciplinary  subjects.  This  is  not  so. 
The  objection  is  amply  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  old  studies 
which  embraced  all  the  Harvard  courses  in  1864 — 5  still  embrace 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  hours  of  instruction  offered  now.  It  may 
also  be  answered  in  detail,  and  the  material  for  doing  so  may 
be  found  on  p,  98  of  the  Dean's  Report,  where  an  elaborate  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  facilities  offered  by  Harvard  College  in 
every  subject  for  the  last  ten  years.  If  we  read  this  table,  we 
shall  notice  that  such  subjects  as  Latin,  Greek,  English,  the  phi- 
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losopliical  studies,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  are  fairly 
holding  their  own  when  compared  with  the  general  increase  of 
courses  in  other  departments.  The  college  is  offering  an  abundance 
of  new  opportunities  in  these  strong  disciplinary  studies;  but  the 
number  of  students  who  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  resort  to  what  is  easier,  is  continually  increasing ;  for 
only  these  above-mentioned  severe  studies  have  lost  in  their  student 
attendance. 

One  more  illustration  of  a  recent  character,  and  we  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject.  If  we  take  the  last  two  Freshman  classes  (see  p.  103) 
and  note  their  choices  of  electives,  we  shall  see  the  same  movement 
still  going  on  in  a  most  alarming  manner.  The  number  who  choose 
either  Latin  or  Greek  or  mathematics  or  physics,  is  decreasing,  while 
the  number  of  entering  Freshmen  whose  choices  included  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  was  but  83  out  of  a  class  of  255  for  the 
last  academic  year,  and  only  32  out  of  258  this  year,  or  but  one-third 
of  the  class  last  year,  and  only  one-eighth  this  year. 

IV.  As  to  "the  expediency  of  limiting  choice  by  prescribing  groups 
of  cognate  studies." 

This  question,  though  important,  is  not  vital  to  our  present  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  the  Harvard  plan  "  works  well  in  practice."  Dr. 
Eliot  strongly  objects  to  restricting  choice  to  rigid  groups  of  cognate 
studies ;  and  in  this  objection  he  will  be  sustained  by  many  students 
of  education.  But  his  assumption  that  it  must  be  either  choice 
between  rigid  groups  or  choice  among  all  sorts  of  scattered  studies, 
leaves  entirely  out  of  view  the  alternative  offered  by  those  who 
uphold  a  substantial  required  training  in  prescribed  studies  which 
promote  general  culture,  supplemented  by  freedom  of  choice  in 
elective  studies.  Against  such  a  plan  as  this  his  objections  do  not 
hold.  Students  under  such  a  plan  are  guarded  from  excessive  and 
premature  specialism,  as  well  as  incoherency  of  choice  and  dilletan- 
teism,  by  means  of  their  general  training.  They  are  also  better 
prepared  to  direct  their  elective  choices  in  the  line  of  their  recognized 
tastes  and  aptitudes,  the  intelligent  recognition  of  which  tastes  and 
aptitudes  they  are  prepared  to  make  because  of  their  previous  general 
training. 

Into  President  Eliot's  argument  against  fettering  "spontaneous 
diversity  of  choice,  which  corresponds-  to  the  infinite  diversity  of 
mind  and  character  among  the  choosers,"  we  need  not  enter  at  length. 
He  attacks  the  idea  that  minds  "  fall  into  six  or  eight  strongly  marked 
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categories."  It  is  fair  to  remark  that  he  overlooks  altogether  the 
difference  between  the  "infinite  diversity  of  mind"  in  secondary 
traits,  and  the  "  infinite "  unity  of  all  educable  minds  in  their 
essential  characteristics.  In  this  sense  minds  do  exhibit  a  few 
"strongly  marked  categories,"  common  to  all,  and  to  these  "cate- 
gories" there  correspond  great  studies,  which  denionstrably  train 
the  great  essential  characteristics  of  all  minds.  Minds  resemble  and 
differ  from  each  other  just  as  faces  and  complexions  do.  They  are 
all  different,  but  all  human.  It  is  nothing  but  fallacious,  then,  to 
argue  that  because  students'  minds  differ  "infinitely"  in  degree,  or 
in  their  secondary  traits,  colleges  may  not  prescribe  that  students 
shall  be  trained  in  the  great  studies  which  denionstrably  cultivate 
their  essential  characteristics  before  the  colleges  consent  to  call  such 
minds  liberally  educated. 

V.  President  Eliot's  fifth  argument  that  the  Harvard  elective  plan 
"has   certainly   produced   a    great  increase   in  intellectual    inter- 
course and  spontaneous  association  for  intellectual  objects   among 
the  students,"  is  wide  of  the  mark  in  one  important  respect ;  for  the 
same  is  noticeably  true  in  other  elective  systems.     The  principle  on 
which  elective  plans  are  constructed  is  that  studies  should  be  more 
closely  articulated  to  the  student's  needs  by  allowing  him  an  area  in 
which  to  exert  his  own  free  choice  as  soon  as  he  is  likely  to  do  this 
intelligently.     This  increases  student  interest  perceptibly.     It  is  an 
advantage  in  election,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  Harvard  form  of 
election.     But  it  is  not  an  ummixed  advantage  if  this  increase  of 
interest  in  scattered  subjects  is  gained  at  the  loss  of  a  common 
culture.     It  cannot  be  cited  as  evidence  for  the  Harvard  plan  as 
against  some  other  elective  plan,  unless  it  also  be  proved  that  other 
elective  experiments  do  not  will  not  yield  similar  results. 

As  a  product  of  the  Harvard  plan,  Dr.  Eliot  enumerates  various 
societies  or  clubs,  "  all "  which  are  maintained  because  of  "a  common 
interest  in  the  same  studies  and  in  questions  arising  out  of  these 
studies."  Among  these  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  "religious 
societies."  What  particular  elective  study  arouses  this  interest  in 
religious  societies  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  since  all  religious 
instruction  is  excluded  from  the  curriculum. 

VI.  The  sixth  part  of  this  discussion  pertains  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Bachelor's  degree. 

And  here  again  what  the  degree  does  not  mean  at  Harvard  is 
more  important  than  what  it  does  mean.  But  notice  what  it  still 
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does  mean  according  to  Dr.  Eliot.  "  It  does  mean  that  all  Bachelors 
of  Arts  have  spent  from  seven  to  ten  years,  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-three,  in  liberal  studies ;  they  have  all 
learned  at  school  the  elements  of  three  languages  besides  English — 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  or  German,  the  elements  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  a  little  ancient  history  and  something  of  English  litera- 
ture/' For  what  has  thus  been  "learned  at  school "  we  may  still 
be  deeply  thankful.  It  is  the  one  real  barrier  yet  remaining  against 
disintegration.  But  when  we  remember  that  a  proposal  to  allow 
school-boys  to  omit  either  Greek  or  Latin  as  an  entrance  requisite 
for  Harvard  was  favored  by  President  Eliot  and  passed  by  the 
Harvard  faculty  over  a  year  ago,  it  makes  this  part  of  his  definition 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  somewhat  shaky. 

At  college  the  student  must  take  about  half  his  Freshman  work 
as  prescribed.  After  that  "  each  takes  his  solitary  way,"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  college  course,  "no  two  individuals  have  trodden  the 
the  same  path "  (p.  45.)  True  the  "  quantity "  of  studies  is  pre- 
scribed and  the  "  quality "  tested  by  examinations.  But  students 
may,  and  many  do,  take  a  quantity  of  studies  of  valueless  disciplinary 
quality.  "  Every  student  makes  his  own  course  of  study  for  three 
years  and  a  half,"  and  the  "  common  goal  "  for  all  is  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

But  what  is  it  the  degree  at  Harvard  does  not  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean,  nor  does  it  include  as  part  of  its  meaning,  what  it  has  always 
meant  heretofore,  and  that  is,  the  completion  of  a  common  course  of 
disciplinary  study.  It  does  not,  then,  mean  what  the  old  college  degree 
did  ;  and  to  transfer  it,  with  whatever  prestige  the  old  degree  gave, 
to  label  all  sorts  of  attainment,  is  academic  misrepresentation.  If 
the  "comprehensive  significance"  of  the  degree  at  Harvard  needs 
the  prestige  of  the  old  title  to  give  it  presumptive  acceptance,  then 
the  reason  for  its  transference  is  intelligible,  but  it  is  unique  in 
educational  history.  If  it  does  not  need  this,  it  is  unfair  to  obscure 
a  hitherto  well-understood  degree  by  destroying  its  old  meaning. 
Let  everything  be  labeled  for  what  it  is ;  and  where  it  has  meant 
one  distinct  thing  for  ages,  let  a  new  degree  label  the  new  educa- 
tion, so  that  it  may  come  out  from  under  cover  of  the  old  title 
for  inspection.  It  is  impossible,  without  specific  information,  to 
know  in  any  given  instance,  whether  the  student  has  taken  the 
old  disciplinary  studies  or  not,  whether  he  is  apt  to  be  a  narrow 
specialist  or  not,  whether  he  knows  anything  of  any  given  important 
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study  later  than  his  school-training  and  fragments  of  Freshman  work, 
or  whether  he  has  spent  his  effort  in  dilletante  accomplishments. 
And  since  attendance  on  class  exercises  has  been  voluntary,  in  no 
instance  can  we  be  sure,  in  advance,  that  the  student  has  actually 
attended  the  exercises  in  the  studies  he  has  chosen.  Add  to  this  the 
admission  of  President  Eliot,  that  "  no  two  individuals  have  trodden 
the  same  path  "  in  their  elective  courses,  and  almost  the  only  thing 
of  which  we  are  sure,  inside  the  vast  boundaries  which  make  the 
degree  so  "comprehensive"  and  so  elusive  in  meaning  at  Harvard, 
is  that,  in  any  given  instance,  previous  to  special  examination,  we  do 
not  know  what  it  does  mean,  and  we  do  know  several  important 
things  which  it  does  not  mean.  One  more  and  last  thing  we  know  is 
that  in  every  new  instance  it  means  something  else  than  it  did  before. 

If  the  "  new  education  "  wine  is  good,  put  it  in  new  bottles,  not 
in  the  old  Bachelor  of  Arts  bottle.  Such  a  procedure  is  bad  both  for 
the  bottle  and  for  the  wine.  One  is  in  danger  of  being  broken,  the 
other  of  being  spilled.  Let  everything  have  its  true  label ;  for  only 
so  can  we  know  which  is  which. 

Does  the  Harvard  elective  plan  "work  well  in  practice?"  Make  the 
question  more  specific  and  the  answer  is  very  easy.  Does  an  elective 
plan  for  American  undergraduates  under  which  the  higher  students 
are  becoming  premature  specialists  without  a  common  culture  work 
well  ?  Does  a  plan  under  which  the  lower  students  desert  the  dis- 
ciplinary studies  and  flock  to  the  easy  ones  work  well?  Does  a  plan 
work  well  whose  most  marked  result  thus  far  has  been  a  general 
movement  of  undergraduate  effort  away  from  the  severer  studies, 
with  no  movement  in  the  other  direction  ?  Does  a  plan  work  well 
under  which  the  countenance  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has 
become  so  amorphous  and  variegated  as  to  lose  all  definite  character? 
No  time  need  be  wasted  in  drawing  inferences.  The  inferences  will 
draw  themselves  and  are  irresistible.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
this  generation  has  seen  a  more  startliog  proof  of  the  desintegration 
of  discipline  in  studies  than  this  Report  yields.  Despite  much  high 
work  done  by  the  better  students,  the  movement  at  Cambridge  is 
unmistakable.  It  has  already  destroyed  much,  and  is  creating 
nothing  to  replace  what  has  been  lost. 

ANDREW  F.  WEST. 
Princeton  College. 


